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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

tfber den Begriff und den Sals des Bewusstseins. Max Frischeisen- 

Kohler. V. f. w. Ph., XXXI, 2, pp. 145-201. 

Everything that enters into experience is a fact of consciousness. The 
whole world, both psychical and extramental, is in the first place given as 
content of consciousness. Thus the starting-point of all experience lies in 
consciousness or in the awareness of the events of consciousness. Are 
ideas only facts of consciousness, phenomena, and perhaps proofs of a tran- 
scendent being distinct from them ? Or can they themselves be considered 
as something transcendent, to which belongs a being without any reference 
to consciousness ? Or are both alternatives impossible, and is pure phe- 
nomenology the only philosophic standpoint ? The investigation of these 
questions constitutes the fundamental problem of philosophy ; and their 
solution depends largely on the clearness of the all-important concept con- 
sciousness. In its psychological sense, consciousness means the sum-total 
of psychical events which are correlative to organic functions. This is to 
be distinguished from transcendental consciousness, on which depends the 
possibility of a valid judgment. This transcendental consciousness is only 
an empty abstraction, a thought in the psychological I ; but it is the chief 
condition on which depends the possibility and existence of the ideal world 
of thought. How, then, is the content of the given, which we must first 
consider as a complex of sensations, related to this double concept of con- 
sciousness ? The relation between sensation and the concept of transcen- 
dental consciousness is of a purely logical nature. Transcendental logic 
has nothing to do with the determinate being of things and their character- 
istics, but only with their knowability. It has not to deal with being as 
such, but only with judgments about being. The solution of the problem 
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of transcendental logic can therefore have no value as the solution of the 
general problem of knowledge. The constitutive categories are only ab- 
stract expressions for the different ways in which our understanding com- 
bines sense-intuitions, and for this very reason the sphere of their validity is 
limited to the world of appearances. If this combination is an intellectual 
function of our own consciousness, we are landed in Solipsism. We can 
avert this, however, and preserve the actuality of the categories, as Critical 
Idealism does, by rendering the transcendental deduction objective. For 
if I think over the conditions on which alone the experience of the individ- 
ual subject is possible, I am necessarily led to the assumption of a rational 
order, independent of this subject, which must be objectively valid for every 
subject. Difficulties arise with regard to this problem, in order to remove 
which an enquiry into the psychology of sensation is necessary. The theory 
which, contrary to the testimony of inner experience, classifies sensations 
as elements of the mental life, had its rise in the mechanical view of the 
world during the seventeenth century. If one understands consciousness 
in the psychological sense, as the sum of psychical events, the question as to 
the dependence of sensations on this consciousness is comparatively easy 
to settle ; for mental events cannot be taken as the condition of the exist- 
ence of sensations as phenomena. Inner experience justifies the view that 
sensations are independent of the laws of mental events, and have an inde- 
pendent reality of their own. A common characteristic belongs alike to 
sensations and to mental events, which we designate the characteristic of 
being known. Every experience is accompanied by a kind of knowledge 
which, if not in the act of experience itself, yet in reflection on it can be 
expressed in an existential judgment. By consciousness we can therefore 
understand that which, preceding all knowledge, is the condition of aware- 
ness in all experience. Over the psychological consciousness, which is 
only the content of the psychological process, and over the transcendental 
consciousness, rises this primary consciousness which is the condition of all 
knowledge. If we introduce this concept of consciousness into the discus- 
sion of the sensation problem, and especially into the question concerning 
the dependence of the given on consciousness, we arrive at an important 
result. Sense-qualities have no object. They bear no relation to an other 
which they are not, but through which they first become what they are. In 
them the real and what Brentano calls the ' intentional ' content coincide. 
Sensation and consciousness are not two factors in coexistence, but form 
an inseparable whole ; only in reflection can they be distinguished as 
moments. Sensation includes a continual reference to consciousness, 
and hence contains no positive meaning apart from it. This is, however, 
not equivalent to saying that it is only subjectively given. It is futile to 
ask whether sensations have an existence independent of consciousness. 
The whole content of experience is content of consciousness. Thus there 
is no sense in saying that the content of consciousness is only phenomena 
for a subject. All our experience must come under the condition of being 
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a fact of consciousness. But this consciousness which is the condition of 
all experience is not my consciousness : it has nothing individual in it ; it 
is impersonal ; it embraces the totality of all experience. This experience 
in general is not only logically related to my experience, but includes it in 
itself. Whether the word ' I ' is taken in its psychophysical or in its psy- 
chological meaning, it possesses the same kind of existence and becomes 
known in the same way as other things in space and time. Every 
attempt to comprehend consciousness as a function of an unconscious shows 
only the impossibility of such an undertaking. We do not raise the 
question whether human thought can pass beyond the limits of conscious- 
ness. It is enough here that outer world and inner world stand in like 
dependence on this consciousness. The gist of the proof for the reality of 
an outer world independent of our self lies in the evidence that it is not 
only inferred from the data of experience, but is included in the relation of 
impulse and restraint. Subject and object are within consciousness given 
as correlatives. In the sphere of external events, the ' You ' now appears 
as a strange self ; but the inference of the ' You ' is no step into the tran- 
scendent. The whole earth is only a world of appearances ; it is a dream, 
an illusion, if you will, but it is not my dream. In this sense the fact 
that the world is a phenomenon does not alter the stability of its phys- 
ical nature. The principle of consciousness, far from explaining away the 
world of hard facts, is a sufficient guarantee of its empirical reality. 

M. Molloy. 

Beschreibung und Einschrdnkung. Julius Pikxer. V. f. w. Ph., XXXI, 

3. PP- 313-335- 

Ernst Mach defines natural law as 'limitation of experience ' rather than 
'description,' which he considers 'a naturalized term.' The purpose of 
the paper is to examine this view. Two questions are asked : (1) Is 'limi- 
tation ' merely a new term for the same thing, or does it mean something 
different from 'description'? (2) Is science, if the latter be the case, limita- 
tion or description ? As regards the first question, then, what is the rela- 
tion between limitation and description ? Limitation implies the conscious- 
ness of the exclusion of possibilities. Description means answering questions 
which might be asked. Kirchhoff, who ' naturalized ' the term, never uses 
it in this sense as identical with limitation. What Kirchhoff" means by 
'description,' Mach calls ' Mitteilung, ' and Avenarius 'theoretical apper- 
ception.' While limitation and description are mutually necessitated, it 
is evident that they are two different things ; they are used as identical 
neither by Mach nor by his followers. A limitation can be communicated 
through lingual description only in case the one addressed knows from his 
own perception the precluded possibilities not indicated in the description. 
The understanding of the lingual communication of a description presup- 
poses this acquaintance on the part of the one addressed with the excluded 
possibilities implied in the 'Mitteilung.' Turning now to the second ques- 
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tion, is science description or limitation ? In the case of science in general, 
it is limitation. The joy of description is an artistic, poetic joy ; but a 
scientific judgment requires limitation. The material of science is not a 
chaotic heap of sensations, but sensations standing in relation to an object, 
which give rise to questions. The goal of science is not to establish the 
coherence of those sensations through description, but rather to determine 
these questions through limitation. Laws can contain no descriptions 
which are unessential to the goal of limitation. Science often understands 
by ' true ' that which is useful from the standpoint of limitation. Only 
distinctions experimentally established are not ' descriptions of facts hap- 
pening in nature,' to use Kirchhoff's expression. In general, the com- 
munication of science through speech-description demands that the one 
addressed should have the same possibilities in view as the speaker or 
writer. Turning now to practical science, we find that it, too, like 
science in general, consists not in descriptions but in limitations. Science 
conducts our affairs through the limitations of their thinkable issues, and 
that is its exclusive practical content. Knowledge of nature is practically 
necessary for the attainment of such limitations. The contention that 
science is a description of facts occurring in nature, is, therefore, doubly 
false as regards practical science. 

R. A. TSANOFF. 

The Nature of the Soul and the Possibility of a Psycho-Mechanic . C. L. 
Herrick. Psych. Rev., XIV, 3, pp. 205-228. 

One may accept the doctrine that energy is the real, and that its ' stand- 
ing in relation,' or limitation, is the basis of substance, while still recog- 
nizing the fundamental contrast between the self and the outside world. 
A certain form of energy, expressed in alternating modes, impinges on 
equilibrated energy in an animal organism in such forms as to modify 
the latter. The equilibrated organism is affected, and the equation of the 
subsequent life of the equilibrium is permanently modified. The first 
result is a state (act) of consciousness ; but only one such interference can 
occur at any given moment of time. Then experience is composed of a 
series of impressions, and these are projected as a phenomenal series. 
Now, along with the experience series is a constant from the organism, the 
recognition of which gives rise to the feeling of a continuous self, an un- 
varied, unanalyzable experience. Similarly, along with the phenomenal 
series is a constant which produces the sense of an external continuum. 
The spiritualist regards the two ways of looking at activity as two incom- 
mensurable and coexisting realities, and gives to the psychical a separate 
objective existence. While denying this, the author holds that the psychical 
is sui generis, entirely other than and non-commensurable with any physical 
process. Repeated sensation results in permanent distortion of the equi- 
librium, so, as a result of experience, each stimulus brings a perfect rain 
of activities, and this complex of inner and outer elements is the external 
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world. The reality consists in thinking a thing, in affirmation of attribute, in 
union of subject and object. This connects us, as souls, with the rest of 
the universe, and the psychical and physical differ only as the result of 
logical analysis. From the concept of the unity of energy we attempt a 
psycho-mechanic. From our point of view, only one preliminary concept 
is necessary, viz., that the mechanism of consciousness is dynamic. This 
presupposition links psychical phenomena to the world of experience. 
Another attribute of the soul is, that it is an indivisible continuum and is 
simple. Consciousness is unitary, yet complex. On the dynamic view, 
one condition alone corresponds to the requirements of the given phe- 
nomena, and that is a condition of equilibrium, which alone can unify 
diverse processes. The highest reality in my being is the stream of con- 
sciousness, which constitutes myself as I know myself. This soul, by 
current definition, is the sum of conscious activities. But because we can 
analyze human activities into various departments, it does not follow that 
the realities back of these departments are separate or independent. Of 
course, for purposes of scientific description, the content of sense must be 
objectivized. In this sense the subjective is always epiphenomenal to 
science, which must rest content with her equilibriums and her algebraic 
expressions therefor. Accepting the dynamic view and admitting the best 
known of ail facts, i. <?., the effect of mind on body and body on mind, we 
recognize that the unity of soul and body is an organic one. This is life. 
Thus the psychical equilibrium is part of a more general vital equilibrium. 
The article ends with some historical notes which show the hopeless con- 
fusion in modern psychological literature regarding the concept of soul. A 
supplementary note mentions some theories similar to those of the author. 

E. Jordan. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

La perception du temps. B. Bourdon. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 5, pp. 449- 
492. 

All phenomena having a duration of more than a minimum have for 
perception a certain duration, and can be perceived in the relation of 
simultaneity or of succession. Duration and position in time can be traced 
back to nothing more elemental. Nor does duration occur in isolation ; 
it is a property of phenomena, and is as irreducible as intensity, 
color, number, etc. The sensation of duration increases to a certain point 
with the duration of the excitant. After some seconds it gradually loses 
its unity ; there is produced an association of memory and perception, 
while the estimation of the duration becomes less precise, absolutely and 
relatively. By the end of one minute it has very little precision. A 
unified and precise sensation of duration is orily possible for sensations of 
less than about ten seconds. The distinction of full and empty durations 
has little value. An empty duration is really always filled by some sen- 
sation or representation. The objective duration appears the same by 
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whatever sense we perceive it. Probably our facility in comparing these 
heterogeneous durations, in associating the representations of a predominant 
kind with those of all other kinds, of substituting the estimation of duration 
from one kind with another has been acquired. By the simultaneous im- 
pression of different senses an assimilation of the sensations of duration 
has occurred. In the writer's own case, the sense of touch, including 
vocal and motor representations, preponderates in his perception of dura- 
tion. This special sense peponderance varies with the individual. Visual 
representations probably play a small part in perception of duration. The 
persistence of impressions in these different sense departments influences 
the relative estimation of duration. The normal sensation of duration is 
that of continuous duration. The perception of succession presupposes a 
psychological synthesis of the succeeding impressions. This synthesis is 
only possible when the intervals between the impressions are not more 
than a few seconds. The maximum interval of succession perceptible 
probably equals the maximum perceptible duration. We cannot perceive 
long durations, as that of a month or a year. Psychologically, a year is 
only a duration as the temperature of iooo is a temperature. The frequent 
use of the same words, 'length,' 'interval,' 'position,' etc., for time and 
space is explained by the fact that time and space are often associated in 
our experience. Notions of past, present, and future are simple cases of 
before and after. The future is usually spatially before us and the past 
behind us. Association by contiguity in time, recollection of dates, and 
reasoning serve to localize in past and future. 

C. West. 

Les caracferes affectifs de la perception. Dr. Waynbaum. J. de Psych., 
IV, 4, pp. 289-311. 

There are two classes of perceptions, each of which is affective in its 
character. In the case of the first class, perception becomes affective 
because the mass of stimuli or sensations in the perception lacks the usual 
intellectual process or is found in contradiction with it. In the case 
of the second class, perception acquires affective color, because the 
emotive element is already contained in the perception, which comes from 
the external world. If the habitual conscious product of perception is an 
intellectual state, it is because the perception takes into account the sub- 
ject's previous knowledge. If something unknown or unexpected frightens 
us, the result of perception will be entirely different ; we shall be affected 
by an emotional shock more or less intense. If one sees or hears something 
unusual or unexpected, there will be nothing else but to receive it. The 
first effect of the perception is thus to arouse an emotion. Properly speak- 
ing, the perception resolves itself into two, times. In the first time there is 
the ' emotivite ' produced by the absence of representation, and in the sec- 
ond time there is recognition of the external impression or the inhibition of 
the ' 6motivit6 ' ; but these two times, purely theoretical, follow one after 
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the other with such rapidity that the whole process is simply an affective per- 
ception. The author represents the physiological process by a concise 
diagram. According to the description, external impression proceeds 
horizontally toward the central nuclei of the perceptive organ, then usually 
vertically up to the superior cortical centres ; but here is a possible bifur- 
cation at the centre of the perceptive organ, i. e., in the case of the 
absence of representation, the impression passes horizontally to the centre 
of organic life or the general centre of emotion on the floor of the fourth 
ventricle, at the level of the pont de Varale. But it should be understood 
that the direction of these intercentral paths can be reversed, for it is well 
known that an emotional state reacts upon our psychic state and even pro- 
duces perceptive hallucinations. With infants, almost all perceptions will 
follow the direct horizontal path to the emotional centre, because gener- 
ally they do not have any definite notions or preconceptions. Any 
habitual perception loses its affective character, and becomes a purely 
intellectual process, because the perception, by producing the notion, will 
directly pass to the superior cortical centres instead of proceeding to the 
emotional centre. Thus the ' affectivite ' of perception is in inverse ratio 
to perception. The typical example of the second class of affective per- 
ception is sympathy, whose original emotive states are due to the external 
affective elements contained in, and carried by, a certain class of percep- 
tions. The second class of affective perceptions differs also from the first in 
this point, that the perception follows the vertical ascending path instead of 
directly proceeding to the emotional centre, and then takes the descending 
path to the same emotional centre. In conclusion the author declares that 
the greater part of our perception is purely intellectual, while the remainder 
is exclusively affective ; but this perceptive ' affectivit6 ' can be in turn 
intellectual or reflective in its origin. 

T. Nakashima. 

De quelqaes proprietes du fait mental. Edme Tassy. J. de Psy., IV, 

3, pp. 193-215. 

Intelligent life may be functionally divided into a feeling life, a mental 
life, and a psychic life, as mental pathology tends to prove. By mental 
life is meant that which affects the cerebral mechanism. The need of 
expression is a need of intellectual activity which can be reduced to a need 
of muscular activity, and this is a fact of mental life. Thought solicits 
organic activity, muscular or glandular. The idea and its phenomenon 
are a single phenomenon. Again, the sensation of an object is equivalent 
to its expression, and the sensation is the expression of the image. These, 
then, belong to mental life also. Ideational and muscular force, therefore, 
are identical. And this is confirmed by th,e observation that muscular 
force is increased during intellectual effort, and inversely ; proving that 
thought is not supported by a special force. As a consequence, ideas are 
often aroused not by external association, but by an internal dynamic diffu- 
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sion. The work of association of ideas is also facilitated by the mental 
sensation. Molecular movements of cerebral cells, not responding to 
external excitation, and exercised contrary to their normal activity, are 
perceived as a vague, infinitely attenuated sensation, the mental sensation, 
which is without the field of ideation but communicates with it. Every 
impression of exaltation, the beautiful idea, the word-play, rhyme and 
rhythm, all occasion mental sensations, sensations lacking a work in the 
past. So also does what is new bring a mental sensation. When this 
sensation is not useful for the progress of ideation, it provokes the laugh 
reflex. The mental fact is a distinct mechanism continuing the sensorial. 
It translates to thought the bodily reaction to quantitative external excita- 
tion. Careful investigation of mental life, as distinguished from the 
psychic, would facilitate very much an understanding of the psychic. 

C. West. 

La conscience sociale : categories logiqtws. A. Chide. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 

i, pp. 41-65. 

Within each social group is gradually formed a chaotic consciousness, an 
ill-assured unification of disparate elements, which presents a striking anal- 
ogy to that of the individual consciousness. Each distinct consciousness is 
governed by differing logical, aesthetic, and moral categories, justifying the 
aphorism, ' Truth on this side the Pyrenees is error on the other side.' Mon- 
tesquieu's disciples find in these disparate formulations the result of envi- 
ronment and of the nature of things, — a naturalistic effort to reestablish 
unity, such as Rationalism had made by means of the category of cause and 
effect. But if in the individual, as in each social group, there is a logical 
movement, its categories are often the result of chance, and not of assign- 
able physical laws. The unifying of an existence is a work of artificial 
construction. The unifying idea often does not appear until the end, if at 
all ; and the material influence is usually the smallest. One finds a com- 
mon thought uniting a scattered people, or a common dream or a common 
hatred, such as unites the Jews ; and some nations, indeed, never mature 
into unity for the lack of topographical limits, while others mature too 
quickly because of obstacles which throw them back upon themselves. If 
natural boundaries and climate are unifying factors, however, much more 
are myths and the deeds of heroes. As in the social, so in the individual 
consciousness, the most diverse categories control without the power to 
synthesize themselves into a concept. Over the Rationalist's philosophy of 
concepts the Pragmatist seems to have triumphed in his exaltation of life with 
its incoherences, if he dare not go so far as to avow that the illogism of life 
shatters the concepts one imposes upon it. But the supposed illogism of 
life is in reality composed of an infinity of. equally important logics. To 
live is to deduce a principle, and lives without a fixed concept are yet pos- 
sible syntheses, and are perhaps more vitally synthesized. 

C. West. 
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ETHICS. 
Immortality. Josiah Royce. The Hibbert Journal, V, 4, pp. 724-744. 
In our discussion of immortality, time must in some sense be treated as 
a reality. If God as God absolutely foreknows, time is for him an eternal 
present, a total expression of his will which he views as one whole. Time 
is in God rather than God in time. Hence there can be no absolute loss 
of what is once to be viewed as real. We often ascribe true reality to the 
present only, yet it has no duration, but vanishes immediately and becomes 
past. Time thus defined consists of two unreal regions. But to the being 
who looks before and after, the past and future are especially real. Time 
is an essential practical aspect of reality, which derives its meaning from 
the nature and from the life of the will. And when I acknowledge one 
universal world-time, I do so only by extending the conception of the will 
to the whole world. All our wills are together partial expressions of the 
world-will which is continuous with our own. I came into existence when 
the world-will needed my deeds ; if ever I in my private personality cease 
to exist, the world-will will thenceforth presuppose my deeds as irrevocably 
done. Time distinctions, then, are relative to deeds and meanings, and 
some idea of time must enter into the real world. There might be indi- 
vidual lives whose meaning would require them to be endless. There is 
no loss of individuality in the infinitely complex unity of the world-will. 
Through these individual lives the world-will finds expression. God is the 
totality of the expression of the world-will when considered in its conscious 
unity. The concept of personality is an ethical concept. Man as an 
ethical being is what he purposes to be, so far as his purpose is temporally 
expressed. His worth lies in the seriousness of his intent to express him- 
self. The sinner is not yet true to his own will, is not yet his ideal self. 
Both saint and sinner are dissatisfied ; the saint with his opportunity to 
express himself, the conscious sinner with the will he is trying to express. 
Dissatisfaction arises from the need that the eternal should be expressed 
through the temporal. God is dissatisfied with me in so far as he is par- 
tially expressed in me. This dissatisfaction, then, is my personality. 
Divine satisfaction can be attained solely through the deeds of the indi- 
vidual. This is our rational warrant for insisting that every rational person 
has in the endless temporal order an opportunity for an endless series of 
deeds. 

F. A. Peek. 

The Ultimate Value of Experience. S. S. Colvin. Psych. Rev. , XIV, 
4, pp. 254-263. 

Ultimate experience cannot be known as such, for only objects can be 
known. Still ultimate experience is an actual reality. It cannot be de- 
scribed except by saying that it does not possess the attributes of objects of 
experience. There is in the experience of every person a group of objects, 
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— the core of our objective existence, — which may be taken as a symbol 
of pure experience. This seems to possess ultimate value in itself. Out 
of this immediate experience have arisen utilitarianism and pragmatism. 
Utilitarianism has assumed the validity of this immediate experience in its 
doctrine of pleasure as the goal of striving ; pragmatism has made a similar 
assumption in its doctrine of satisfaction as the badge of truth. Both be- 
liefs have, however, departed from the immanent point of view. More- 
over, utilitarianism has failed to take account of the goodness that is good 
in itself. In like manner, pragmatism has failed to note the truth that is 
self-contained and unconditioned. Both have disregarded the ultimate value 
of that part of our experience that is relatively subjective. On the other 
hand, intuitive ethics and absolute logic both take account of the immedi- 
iate aspect of experience. 

C. H. Williams. 

Self- Realization as the Moral End. H. L. Stewart. Int. J. E., XVII, 

4, pp. 483-49 - 

It is desired to vindicate self-realization as the moral end. The first 
criticism usually is, that to define man's duty as his social function is to 
move in a circle. It should be remembered that a similar criticism of 
utilitarianism has lost its former force ; moreover, a mere tautology could 
not have had the effect on other theories which self-realization has had. 
The second criticism is that self-realization is vague and inapplicable in 
concrete cases. This might be urged against any theory ; but, aside from 
that, whatever vagueness there is, is due, not to any defect in the criterion, 
but to incomplete knowledge of the circumstances. Even the physicist 
may be baffled by the many competing forces, his principle remaining 
true ; this may be true of the moralist also. Bradley urges that self-asser- 
tion contradicts self-denial. While such conflicts are natural with partial 
knowledge of circumstances, it seems that the antithesis as here urged is due 
to a confusion of 'right' and 'good.' For perfect knowlege, self-denial is 
but a form of self-realization. The fourth criticism, that virtue is reduced 
to a form of knowledge, would apply as well to any other standard. In 
any case, it may be answered by pointing out that a criterion must be 
clearly apprehended, not by those who act upon it, but only by those who 
formulate its theory. 

C. H. Williams. 

The Ought and Reality. J. E. Boodin. Int. J. E., XVII, 4, pp. 454- 

474- 

Physical science describes reality in terms of three dimensions, space, 
time, and energy ; it implies another, that of meaning. Without this, 
truth and error are the same, and any philosophy is impossible. To have 
meaning, it is necessary that there be flux and an absolute direction (ought) 
eliminating what is contrary. This direction is not constituted by what 
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each individual desires ; for impulses conflict, and, moreover, the ideal 
refers to a constitution beyond impulse. Nor can self-realization furnish a 
standard ; for (1) it does not tell what kind of self is to be realized, and (2) 
it assumes harmony with race ideals, which, being subject to the law of 
survival, themselves imply direction. Neither can social agreement or 
individual reason furnish a standard, for both are relative. So only abso- 
lute direction, or 'ought,' remains. The concept of validity requires one 
of two standards, — an all-embracing, eternal consciousness or an absolute 
direction. On the basis of the former, we cannot explain finitude, change, 
or plurality. On the basis of the latter, the problem of the one and the 
many finds its solution ; for the absolute direction furnishes the necessary 
unifying principle, while the diversity of the stuff to be transformed ac- 
counts for plurality. It also gives a standard of worth. Immortality can 
have meaning only on the basis of absolute direction, for the question of 
survival is one of worth. This direction, this 'ought,' cannot create its 
content or arrest the flux, but it can determine that the worthy shall sur- 
vive. Though the 'ought' is non-being, i. e., not stuff, it is no less real. 
Not being stuff, it is not subject to time or process and so is eternal. The 
evidence of this fourth dimension is our developed feeling of ' ought. ' 
We can characterize the 'ought ' only in general -terms ; it is orderliness 
and comprehensiveness ; it determines the direction of the historic process. 
God himself is determined by the ' ought. ' Causality, also, is relative to 
this criterion, which is an independent variable. There is evil in the 
world, but the unworthy will ultimately be eliminated. Still, since the 
world is process, the absolute system of truth will ever be the yet-unborn. 
Our guide in life must be the ' ought ' as exhibited in the direction of 
human history. 

C. H. Williams. 

Le materialisme historique. B. Jacob. Rev. de Met., XV, 4, pp. 401- 

420. 

Historical materialism, the doctrine that economic considerations alone 
determine all the activities, institutions, and ideas of men, is best under- 
stood in connection with the psychological doctrine of epiphenomenalism. 
Both, the one in the individual, the other in the social life, regard the 
higher forms, — consciousness itself in the one case, jurisprudence, politics, 
religion, etc., in the other, — as superficial manifestations of underlying 
material realities. Historical materialism often furnishes a plausible ex- 
planation of political phenomena ; economic conditions no doubt often 
shed light on party and class struggles. The same method of interpreta- 
tion may also be applied to religious and moral phenomena : not when 
Christianity began to preach human worth, but when economic conditions 
were ripe, slavery disappeared ; and ideas of duty and right always depend 
on the nature of the economic system in which they arise and develop. 
This account is in a sense true ; but it is incomplete, and becomes false if 
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taken for the whole truth. Man is social ; his feelings, purposes, and 
ideals count no less than economic conditions, which often depend on 
them for their full effect. Political, religious, moral, or intellectual ideals 
may be ends in themselves, and may bring about vast changes while 
economic conditions remain unaltered. Not new methods of production 
and exchange, but spiritual ideals, have produced the world's great re- 
ligions ; and religious exaltation may come not only from material misery 
and economic oppression, but from joy and happiness as well. Freedom 
of thought, if related to free competition at all, is its cause, not its effect. 
The moral code of class hatred is due to socialistic agitation, not to 
economic changes as such. Moral ideas may actually ameliorate the 
economic conditions of which they are on this theory supposed to be the 
epiphenomenal results. Civilization, on its spiritual side, has its own laws 
of development, and is relatively independent of economics. The material 
conditions of the development do not constitute the complete cause. The 
more critical socialists now accept historical materialism only in a modified 
form, less paradoxical and less original, holding only that economic condi- 
tions are the chief cause, not the sole cause, of historical development. 
But even this we cannot admit ; intellectual, philosophical, psychological, 
sociological, and historical conditions are at least equally important. The 
same economic foundation may support the most various superstructures. 
The milder form of historical materialism, if less false than the extreme 
form, is hardly less dangerous. Progress must come by moral, not merely 
by material changes ; otherwise the new r6gime may retain all the vices of 
the old, and mere economic advance may be a very doubtful gain. With- 
out denying the influence of economic conditions, we must insist that they 
are neither the sole nor the chief cause of historical development. Progress 
has always depended, and will more and more depend hereafter, on 
spiritual forces ; education of mind and heart will accomplish more than 
will mere reform of social conditions. 

F. D. Mitchell. 



